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ABSTRACT 

Research on academic achievement and high risk 
students over the past 30 years indicates that the home, the school, 
or the community can be the source of insufficient educational 
experiences that contribute to educational disadvantage. About 30 
percent of the present school population is estimated to be at risk 
of failure, and demographic projections predict a dramatic increase 
in the poor and minority school-age populations that largely comprise 
this group. This document comprises a review of the demographic 
factors associated with educational disadvantage and school failure, 
the scope and nature of problem behaviors associated with school 
failure, and educational programs and practices that appear to be 
effective in increasing the cognitive development of hxgh risk 
students* The following predictors of school failure are discussed: 
(:) poverty status; (2) race and ethnicity; (3) family and household 
characteristics; (4) parent education; and (5) language minority 
status. The following problerri behaviors of high risk youth are 
discussed: (1) truancy; (2) grade retention; (3) school suspension; 
(4) dropping out; (5; drug and alcohol abuse; (6) teenage pregnancy; 
and (7) teenage childbearing. The following effective educational 
strategies for high risk students are discussed: (1) types of 
school^based compensatory education programs and extended day/year 
programs; (2) some examples of school^wide reform and community-based 
approaches; (3) parent participation; and (4) instructional 
techniques. Further research would benefit from attention to 
definition and measurement of risk factors, and from the use of 
ethnographic research methods. A list of 178 references is appended. 
(FMW) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Our understanding of what it means to be educationally disadvantaged has 
become increasingly sq;>histicated over the past 30 years. We no longer view 
undeiachievement as resulting solely firom deficient homes or inefficient schools. 
Researchers are acknowledging that education is the province of not just the school 
or the home, but also the community. Thus, educational d?^vantage means diat 
children are exposed to insufficient educational experiences in any or all of these 
domains (Pallas, NatrieUo. A. McDill, 1989), and diey are "at-risk" for school 
fiulure. This definition of cducariona] disadvantage implies that families may be 
educatio n al l y deficient witfiout being socially deficient That is, as Pallas et al. point 
out, an otherwise strong family may be unaUe to provide its children with positive 
educational experiences. 

Children who are at risk of school fiailure are "in danger of failing to complex 
their education with an adequate level of skills" (Slavin A Madden. 1989a, p. 4). 
In terms of any single demographic indication of educational difficulties—poverty, 
racial/ethnic klentity, fiunily composition, modier's education, non-English language 
background— between 10 percent to 30 percent of elementary and secondary school 
children between ages 0 and 17 may be classified as educationally disadvantaged' 
(Pallas et al.. 1989; Levin, 198S). Under this definition, high school completion 
does not necessarily place a student out of risk (see Slavin. Karweit, & Madden, 
1989). 

The estimated magnitude of the overall population at risk is about 30 percent of 
all students in kindergarten through twelfth grade (H. Levin, personal 
communication, August 1989). The proportion of at-risk children aged 0-5 is larger 
dian is die proportion aged 5-18. This is because of higher birthrates in at-risk 
populations— younger parents and greater numbers of children. Also, the proportion 
of at-risk 5-18 year olds is higher than die proportion of enrollments because of the 
greater numbers of at-risk youdi who drop out of school (H. Levin, personal 
communication. August 1989). 

The purpose of this monograph is threefold. First, we describe the demographic 
factors Uiat predkt school failure, examine the five factors most associated with 
educational disadvantage: poverty status, race and ethnicity, family composition, 
mother's education, and language background (Pallas et al.. 1989). Because isolating 
these demographic characteristics tends to obscure the fact that they are 
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imercoRtlated, wc also explore the ways in which these variables inieract to create 
an educationally disadvantaged enviionroent for many children. It is important to 
note that whi^ certain indicators are reliable predicton of populations at risk, they 
do not define tlteae populatioos. That is, there are large numben of minority 
children who ar: at risk for school fiulure and otfwr problems, but minority status 
itself is not a definition of "at-riskness." Fbnhennore. the indk^tors themselves 
sboukl becomu decreasingly conelaied with "at-ridcness" as die success of 
compensatory education programs increases (H. Levin, personal communication. 
August 1989). 

Second, wc exptore die scc^ and nature of proUem behavion that are 
associated widi at-risk status, including precursors to school failure (tniancy, grade 
rctentxm, and discipline problems), dropping out of school, drug and alcohol abuse, 
and teenage pregnancy. As we show, problems of truancy, grade retentkm, and 
antisocial behavior are addressed only in passing in die larger literature on school 
dropouts. There is a paucity of research devoted exclusively to these issues. 

Fuially, we examine educational programs and practices that appear to be 
effective in increasing the cognitiv( development of at-risk students. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS THAT PREDICT SCHOOL FAILURE 



The Nature op CiitRENT Research 

Much of tbe cuneiu deinogn4)hic research on school failure is conducted by 
ed'xational sociologists and psychologists, lliese researchers often make use of 
existing large data sets, such as data fiom the High School and Beyond (HSB) 
study, began in 1980, or dis Study of Academic Prediction and Growth, conducted 
l»y the E d u ca t io n al Testing Service fiom 1961-1969. The primary advantage of s'vh 
data sets is that tbe studies are longitudinal and tbe subject pool sufficiently large 
(over 10,000 children) to allow for sophisticated stnictmal equation noodeling. 

To iUustraie, die HSB study is administered by die National Cbnter for 
Education Statistics, at the U^. Depanmeat of Edncaiiaii (Pttig. Fetters, A Kolstad, 
1981). It consists of longitudinal survey data on a national sample of high school 
s(q)homQres and seniors. There have been follow-up surveys in 1982, 1984, and 
1986. The surveys consist of (1) student questionnaires, including personal and 
family background, school and extracumcular activities, attitudes, plans, and 
aspirations; (2) vocabulary, reading, and nuuh tests; (3) second-language information 
for snidents who rcpon not speaking English at home; (4) twin data; (5) firiend data; 
(6) a school administrator questionnaire, inchiding questions about schocd programs, 
practices, and polkries; (7) a teacher questionnaire, including teacher characteristics, 
evaluations of students, and background information on classes taught; and (8) parent 
infonnation, focused on the finances of higher education. 

Students are classified according to seven variables: sex, race/edinicity. high 
school cuiricular program, socioeconomic status (SES). general achievement, 
geographic region, and school type (public, private, private/religious). The base-year 
survey in 1980 included a stratified sample of 1,015 public and private high schools, 
with over 30,000 sophomores and 28,000 seniors. The overall response rate was 91 
percent for schools and 84 percem for students. 

Poverty Status 

The latest available data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census indicate that 20.6 
percent of all children live in poverty (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1987). These 
children are more likely to be black and Hujpanic dian white. The rate of poverty 
for white children is 15.6 percent, for Mack children 45.8 percent, and for Hispanic 
children 39.8 percent Black ind Hispanic children account for one quarter of the 
population 0-17 years of age, yet they comprise more than hclf of the children in 
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poveny (NatrieUo, McDiU, & PaUas, 1987). A recent Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI) study showed that academic achievement is 
negatively conelated with long-torn povoty and with living in areas that have high 
concentrations of poveny (Kennedy, Jung, & Oriand, 1986). 

Sodoeconomic status accounts for anywhoe from 6 percent to 25 percent of the 
variance in IQ and achievement scores (Henderson, 1981). SES operates to 
influence bodi cognitive socialization— how parents influence the basic intellectual 
development of their children, and academic socialization— how parents influence the 
development of attitudes and motives that are essential for school learning (Baker & 
Stevenson, 1986; Epstein, in press; Stevenson &. Baker, 1987; Milne, Myers, 
Rosenthal, A Oinsburg, 1986). 

Cognitive SodaliiatiM. When e£foits at compensatory education began in 
earnest in d»e 1960s, the prevailing attitude was thtt lower-class parents failed to 
provide their children with adequate trimnlation nd nining, thus stunting their 
basic cognitive development This was deemed to be the cause of school fiulure 
(Ginsbuig, Bempechat, ft Chung. 1989). This "deficit nK>del" focused not on 
children's motivatkm or on dieir school learning, but on basic cognitive deficiencies 
that were presumed \o produce school failure. It was felt diat intervention on a 
mass scale could raise children's mental abilities (Hendenon, 1981). 

The deficit model has fallen into disfavor as research has revealed that most 
poor children do not suffer deficits in basic cognitive function. Fbr example, there 
are no differences between middle- and bwer-class children in early mathematical 
thinking (Ginsburg & Russell, 1981). There are differences, however, in the ways 
in which Iowa- and middle-class parents foster their chiktaen's cognitive skills. 
Empirical studies of middle- and wofking<lass mothers (lave shown that middle- 
class mothers exhibit higher levels of questkxiing in a problem-solving task, and that 
middle-class children show higher levels of representational thinking than do 
working-class children (Bee, Barnard, Eyres, Gray, Hammond, Spietz, Snyder, & 
Claik, 1982; Sigel, 1982; Sigel & Olmslead, 1971). Middle-class mothers are 
more likely to foster an active and assertive approach to learning, while lower-class 
mothers foster a passive and compliant appn»ch (Hess & Shipman, 1965). The 
evidence suggests that middle-class mothers may be more likely than lower-class 
mothers to structure instruction, or "scaffoki" their children's learning, in a more 
challenging way by integrating explanation and demonstration while emphAsizing the 
chiklren's active participation (see Rogoff &, Gardner, 1984). 
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Academic Socialization. In many ways, academic socialization is 3S important 
as cognitive socialization in childien's school leaining. How do parents influence 
the development of attitudes and beliefs that are helpful in responding to instruction 
in school? A considerable amount of research evidence is converging to show that 
ptrents* attitudes, expectancies, and beliefs about schooling and learning guide their 
behavior with their children, and have a causal influence on the devek^ment of 
children's achievement attitudes and behaviois (Eccles, 1983; Entwisle, Alexander, 
Pallas & Cadigan. 1987; Entwisle &. Hayduk, 1988; McGillicuddy-DeLisi. 1985: 
Marjoribanks. 1979; Miller. 1986: Phillips, 1987; Sigel, 1985). Furthermore, 
relative to lower-class parents, middle-class parents* academic socialization practices 
may better help children adapt their learning skills, attitudes, and motives to the 
demands of the school (Ginsburg. et aL, 1989; Headenoo. 1981). 

For example, Baker and Stevenson ;i986) found no differences between high 
and low SES mothen with regard to the strategies they developed for fostering their 
children's achievement However, high SES mothers were more likely to implement 
these strategies than were tow SES mothers. That is, they were more likely to 
monitor closely (heir children's school progress and to initiate omtact with the 
school in response to their child's academic difficulties. 

Middle-class parents also tend to have higher expectations for their children's 
academic performance and higher career aspirations (Baker k Entwisle, 1987; 
Lareau, 1987; Rosen St D'Andrade, 19S9; Toby. 1957). Whereas earlier work in this 
area focused on deficient parenting in low SES families, more current research is 
showing that lower-class pttrents care very deeply about and value their children's 
education. However, relative to middle-ciass parents, they tend \o feel less 
empowered in dealing with their children's teachers and the demands of the school. 
For example, in a recent ethnographic study, Lareau (1987) showed that, contrary to 
teacher beliefs, tower-class parents were as concerned alKrUt their children's 
education as were middle^lass parents. The difference between them lay in 
differential beliefs aboui theii role versus the school's role in educating children, as 
well as differential self-perceptions regarding their efficacy in helping their children. 
Middle-class parents viewed their cliilden's education as very much a mutual 
concern between home and school, whereas lower-class parents believed that their 
chikl's education was very much tlie responsibility of the teacher and the school. 
Thus, they read to their children, inibated interactions with teachers and attended 
school events much less frequently tt!.in did nuddle<lass parents. Lower-class 



parents also leponed fieeUng relucunt to help thdr children, for fear that they might 
mislead them academically. This lack of confidence on the part of lower-class 
parents has also been reponed in other investigarjons (sec Heath, reported in 
Sternberg & Sutvi. 1989; Ogbu, 1989). 

Lareau suggests that lower-class pjarents' inferior educatitNi and lower prestige 
jobs make diem more dependent on teachers to know what is best for their children. 
"Middle-class culture provides parents with more information about schooling and 
promotes social ties among pmaxn in the school community, this fiuthers the 
intenlq)endence between home and school Working-class culture, on die odier 
hand, emphasizes kinship and promotes indq)endence between the spheres of family 
life and schooling" (Lareau. 1987. p. 82). 

School Variables. James Ctdeman's recent research on academic outcomes of 
teenagen in Catholic, other private, and public high schools chaUenges the view that 
low SES necessarily predicts poor academic achievement (Coleman, Hoffer, & 
Kilgore. 1982a; Coleman Sc Hofifer, 1987). Using data from die HSB study, he 
demonstrated diat, lelative to high SES students in each type of school, low SES 
students achieve greater gains in madi and reading in CadK>lic than in odier private 
and public schools. In addition, dropout rales in each SES quartile are lower in 
Catholic. Uian in the other two sectors. Coleman argues diat the combination of close 
supervision, high expectations, and sense oi community in Catholic schools provides 
a positive learning environment for at-risk chiktrcn. 

It should be noted Uiat Coleman's research fueled a controversy over the 
validity of his findings in the educational sociology community. The primary issue 
is diat of sampling and self-selection into private CaUiolic schools. There is always 
die possibility that low-income and minority parents who choose to send their 
children to fmvate schools differ in fundamental ways from their counterparts who 
choose public schools. Critics have argued diat die positive findings associated with 
Catholic school attendance are attributable to die soident population, radier than to 
die school itself (Goldberger &. Cain, 1982; McPartland &, McDill, 1982; Salganik 
A, Karweit. 1982). For example, McPanland and McDill (1982) note diat 
disadvantaged students are not equally distributed among Cadiolic and public 
schools. Cadiolic schools may be more academicaliy oriented because diey have 
greater numbers of students who are advantaged. Similarly. Salganik and Karweit 
(1982) argue that Coleman's call for greater discipline and higher standards in public 
schools is too simplistic because, unlike private schools, public schools are not able 



to admit only motivated students, nor are they able to disniiss students who will not 
leam. 

Nonetheless, two important points remain. First, there is face validity in 
Coleman's findings. Hiat is. diey coincide with what we generally know to be the 
differences between parochial and puUic schools. Second, a data set as large and 
complex as the HSB invites multiple ways to vialyze findings. It is inevitable that 
researchers should disagree on issues such as which background variables to include 
in a regression analysis. As Coleman and his colleagues have noted, future research 
should test the validity and relialnlity of their findings on new populations of 
chikben (Coleman. Hofifer. A Kilgore. 1982b). 

Race and Ethnicity 

In a recent review. Ascher (1987a) noted that, compared to white chiklren, black 
chiUren m twice as likely to die beftn dieir first birthday, live in sub-standaid 
housing, and have parents who are unemployed; three times as likely to live in a 
female-headed home or be in foster care; four times as likely to be murdered in 
their first year of life or during their adolescence, and to be imprisoned between 15- 
19 years of age; and five times as likely to live on welfare. Currently, black 
chiklren in homes headed by young females are the poorest children in the country. 

With req)ect to academic achievement, black and Hispanic students lag behind 
white soidents. Although there have been some gains in recent years, the math 
achievement of black and Hi^nnic students is well bek>w that of white smdents. 
And, the gains that have been made are noostly in the area of low-level skills 
(Dossey, MuUis, Lindquist. A Cliamben, 1988). There is a significant difference in 
science proficiemy between racial/edink: groups. Accocding to a recent assessment, 
the average science laoficiency of blacks and Hispanics is four years behind that of 
white smdents {Mullis A. Jenkins, 1988). Among 17 year olds, IS percent of black 
and Hiqjanics were able to analyze scientific procedures and data, compared to SO 
percent of their white peers. 

Moreover, black and Hiqnnic children are overrcpresented in vocational and 
general tracks, as well as in compensatory educatkm programs (Oakes, 1985). For 
example, among Hispanics in high school, 52 percent report being registered in 
vocational tracks, as compared to 51 percent of black and 34 percent of white 
students. Finally, widi respea to dropout rates. Hispanics drop out of school at a 



greater me than either whites or blacks, and blacks drop out at greater raies than 
whites (Ascher. 1987a). As Ascher repoiis, within the bioad ethnic categorization of 
Hiqnnics. however, there are diffe.*ences in the academic achievement of subgroups. 
Achievement is highest among Cuban*Aroencans and towest among Mexican- 
Americans. Puerto Ricans have die highest dropout rate, followed by Mexican- 
Americans and Cuban-Americans. Relative to other edmic groups, Hi^Mnic parents 
have die lowtst levels of education. 

Interestingly, Coteman's recent work, described above, demonstrated Uiat the 
academic achievement of black and Hispanic students benefits bom enrollment in 
Catholic schools. Black and Hispanic students have higher levels of math and 
reading achievnnent in Catholic as compared to other private and public schools. 
Dropout figures are very compelling. The general dropout rate is 3.4 percent for 
Catholic schools, 11.9 percent in odier private schools, and 14.3 percent in public 
schools. The mte for blacks in Catholic schools is 4.6 percent, as compared to 14.4 
percent for blacks in odier private schools, and 17.2 percent for blacks in public 
schools. Hie comparable rate for Hispanics is 9.3 percem (CadKdic). 22.9 percent 
(odier private), and 19.1 percent (public). Clearly. Cadidic schools are operating to 
oflset die educational disadvantage associated with minnity status. 

Achievement Motivation in "Unsuccessful Minorities." The statistics 
demonstrating die genraally poor academic perfonnance of black and Hispanic 
students do not reveal the diAinct motivational difficulties that many minority 
students experience. In some ways, the inferior academic achievement of black and 
Hispanic studenss is as intriguing as is die exemplary perfonnance of Asian 
Americans. Then are no diffierences in the basic cognitive skills of black, Hispanic, 
and while students (Ginsburg, 1986), yet die gap in academic achievement between 
majority and minority students begins to widen as early as die end of first grade 
(Alexander &, Entwisle, 1988; Baraiz-Snowdon, 1987). Why might diis happen? 

J(rfu Ogfou has disiiiiguished between immigrant minorities such as Jews and 
odier Eunqjean groups, and caste-like minorities, such as Macks, Puerto Ricans and 
Native Americans (Ogbu. 1981; 1986). While die former exercised free choice in 
opting to immigrate to diis coimtry, the latter were forcefully removed &om their 
native homes or taken over by ccmquesL According to Ogbu, die racial 
discrimination and exploitation experienced by blacks has led diem to believe diat it 
is more difficult for blacks than whites to get ahead. The reality of externally 
imposed job ceilings fosters the view that efforts at self-betterment will not 



necessarily prove fruiifiil. TTiis attitude, when communicated to children, does not 
encourags an orientation toward learning that is conducive to academic success. 

Recent research has revealed that a rather disturimig "anti-academic achievement 
ethic" may be burgeoning among black and Hispanic children. It appee:> that many 
students are pressured by peers to sabotage their own education by deliberately 
performing badly and not attending classes. Fordham and Ogbu (19S6) suggest diat 
Mack students do pooriy in school because ttiey experience "inoidinate ambivalence 
and afGBCtive disaonanoe" regardJug academic effon and success 0>. 176). According 
to these andnn, because whites historically refused to acknowledge black infriinrfml 
abiUty, blacks began to doubt dieir abilities and view achievement as die province of 
whiles only. TTiey dien began to discourage peers fiom academic success, viewing 
diis behavior as "ri ag while." 

Fordham and Ogbu aigue diat blacks have developed an "oppositional frame of 
reference" Aat includes strategies to rroiect Uieir edmic identity . In interviews with 
black high school soidents in a predominandy black school, they found diat 
underachievers knowingly undermined Uieir own achievement by not studying and 
cutting classes. High achievers were committed to doing well in school, but 
reported diat diey had developed strategies for coping with academic success diat 
included acting out. being die class clown, keeping dieir eSota a seciei. and 
generally maintaining a tow proffle. TTiey were very concerned about being labeled 
die derogatory "brainiacs." and being accused: of "acting white." Similar findings of 
an anti-achievemem ediic have been reported fot Hisponics (Fordham. 1988; Matute- 
Bianchi. 1986). Fordham (1988) recemly suggested that successful black snidents 
graduaUy take on a persona of "racelessncss," feeling attached to neidier dieir own 
culture nor any odia. 

These findings raise cause for coocexn, because tiiey suggest diat there are 
important community forces diat mitigate against die efforts of black and Hispanic 
students to do well in school. Therefore, successful intervention must be carried out 
at die peer, parent, and community level. 

Family and Household Characteristics 

Ja.nes Coleman (1987) argues diat at all socioeconomic levels, families arc 
becoming increasingly ill-equipped to provide a home environment that is conducive 
to academic achievement He notes diat while die "human capital" of many families 
is growing (as evidenced by increased levels of parent education), the "social 
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cental" of families is diminishing. Hoe. social capital lefers to "the norms, social 
netwoiks and relationships between adults and children that are valuable for the 
child's growing up" (p.36). Coleman suggests that today's parents are increasingly 
abdicating re^nsibility for their children and are turning the task of socialization 
over to the schools, as in the case for sex educatioa. Hie ever-rising demand for 
aftencbool and summer activities reflect the £act that parents are no longer 
supervising dieir children's unstructured activities to die extent that diey used to. 
According to Coleman, the epidemic of adolescent psychosocia.' problems — teen 
pr^nancy. drug abuse, and suicid e can be attributed, in paa. to parental 
'"aftwition. 

Family Composition. Our society has undergone considerable social change in 
die past 25 years. In general, die extended fimily has given way to die nuclear and 
die single parent Camily. In 1955. 60 percent of die households in die U.S. 
consisted d a woridng fiyher, a mother not employed outside of die home, and two 
or more schoolage children. In 1988, die latest year for which figures are available, 
diat £unily unit accounted for only 8.8 percent of all U.S. households (U.S. Bureau 
of die Census, 1988). Of all children bom after 1980. at least half wiU live widi 
only one parent for at least three years before their eighteenth birthday. In addition, 
most of diese children will live in poor, female-headed households (Furstenburg, 
Nord, Peterson, & Zill. 1983; Dombusch, Carismidi. MeiriU, Bushwall, Ritter, 
Leiderman, Hastoif, & Gross, 1985). Deniogrq)hic projecticms are diat folly one 
quarter of all children under 18 years of age will be living in a single parent home 
by 1990 (Hernandez, 1988). 

Researchers and educators are understandably concerned about die effects Uiat 
diese changes in fiunily structure might have on children's academic achievement 
and susceptibility to problem behavior, such as substance abuse and precocious 
sexuality. Much of diis concern is centered on die developmental outcomes of 
children raised in single parent homes, particularly if these homes result from 
divorce or from teenage motherhood. 

There are striking racial and ethnic differences in family composition. 
According to the 1980 U.S. census, 42 percent of black and 20 percent of Hispanic 
families widi children under 18 years of age were headed by a woman with no 
husband present, as compared to 12 percent of white families (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, rriported in Laosa, 1988). The latest available figures indicate tnat 54.7 
percent of such families live in poverty (U.S. Bureau of die Census, 1988). EUinic 
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and ncial differences are in evidence here as well. Specifically, 45X percent of such 
children are white, 68.3 percent are black, and 70.1 percent are Hispanic. In 1985, 
14.5 percent of white children, 60 percent of black children, and 54 percent of other 
non-white children were bora to unmanied motheis (National Center for Health 
Statistics, leponed in Hernandez, 1988). 

Low parent education and low income are dispropcitionaiely represented among 
single parent £Bmilies (Epstein, in press; Milne et aL, 1986). Of chiklren Uving with 
a never married modier, SO peicent of whites and 40 percent of blacks have mothers 
who never finished high school (Hernandez, 1988). In 1983. half die chiklren in 
fenude beaded households lived in poverty, compared to 12 percent in male-present 
househoUs (Pallas, et al., 1989). And, die evidence suggests that living in a single 
parent fiunily n^atively affects achievenient and behavior for elemeniary and high 
school aged Uack and white students (Milne et aL, 1986; Myen, Mibe. Baker, A 
Oinsburg, 1987). However, Coleman and Hbffier (1987) have shown diat Cadiolic 
schools tend to equalize tbr, e£GKts of fismily "defideocy," such that verbal and 
math achievement of chikfaen £tom single parent homes are similar to those of 
chiklren from intact fiamilies. This is not die case in odier private and pubUc 
schools, where children from single parent homes have infieiior academic outcomes 
relative to children from intact families. Furthermore, coming from a single parent 
home gready increases die likelihood diat a public, but not a C:adK>lic school student 
will drop out of high school 

Parent Bducation 

Recent research indvates diat modier's education, which has traditionally been 
used as a measure of fiunily SES, is also an indkator of less direct family 
influences on achievement, such as degree of parent paitidpation in children's 
schooling (Baker A Stevenson, 1986; Epstein, in press; Stevenson A Baker, 1987; 
Mibie et al., 1986). Hie evidence suggests that children's academic outcomes are 
negatively affected by low levels of parent educiuion. In 1983, 13.6 million 
chiklren lived widi modiers who had not completed high school (Pallas et al., 1989). 
More dian two diirds of Uack modiers have not completed high school and almost 
60 percent of Hispanic modiers are high school dropouts. In contrast, only IS 
percent of white modiers are high school dropouts (NatrieUo et al, 1987). When 
data on children Uving widi boUi parents are considered, white children are more 
likely to have parents who were graduated ftom coUege, and least likely to be living 
widi parents who are high school dropouts. In conttast, black children living widi 



two parents are half as likdy as tfadr white countnpaits to have parents who woe 
graduated from coUefe (Hernandez, 1988). 

Relative to children of well-educated motben, childnn of poorly educated 
mothers have lower grade point avenges and lower achievennent test scores. As a 
result, they are more likely to drop out of high school (Baker A, Stevenson, 1986). 
As mentkmed above, mothers with a college education tend to know moK about 
their children's academic peiiionnance, have more contact with trachen, and are 
more likely to take action reganling their chiUien's school achievement Yet, the 
evidence suggests diat parent particqwiion mediates children's academic achievement, 
independent of social class. That is. involved and concerned parents manage to 
communkate dieir concern about their children's school progress, whether or not 
they are highly educated themselves (Stevenson & Baker, 1987). Hie value of 
parental panicqiaiion in children's learning will be dii»cus«id below. 

Language MmoRrrv Status 

Hispanic students currendy lag behind both white and black students in 
academic achievement and high school completion (Carter, 1970; Clarter &, Seguni, 
1979; Dossey et al., 1988; MuUis & Jenkins, 1988; Neilsen et aL, 1981). A study 
of sophomores and semocs &om the first wave of die HSB suidy showed diat 
Mexican-American and Puerto Rican seniors had the highest rates d delay in their 
schooling, relative to whites and blacks. More specifically, 10 percent of Mexican- 
American and 13 percent of Puerto Ricans were two or more years above the 
natKHul modal age of graduation (17 years), compared to 2.5 percent of whites and 
7 percent of blacks. Mexican-Ameiicans and Puerto Ricans also had the lowest 
aspirations for their educational future. ¥or example. 19 percent of Mexican- 
American and 16 percent of Puerto Rican seniors expected to complete college, 
compared to 24 percer* uf black and 24 percem of white seniors. 

Results of much of the availaUe literature on die impact of language on 
achievement are difficult to inieipret, primarily because many researchers do not 
distinguish between Hispanic English q)eaking chikben and Hispanic non- 
English/limited English pn^cient chiUren. Our understLiding of the generally poor 
academic peifonnance of Hispanic children is further complicated by die difficulty 
of untangling effects due to ethnicity, language deficiency, and social class. 

Of course, definitional issues are paramount in inieiprBting die literature. I: a 
recent study, Steinberg, Blinde, and Chan (1984) noted that language minority status 
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is defined diffoemly in different s&idies, sometimes on tiw basis of language spoken 
at home, sometimes on the basis of whether the child speaks English, and other 
times on the child's degree of English language profkieiicy. Fuithennbre. 
c l assi fl ca t i oii into language proficiency categories also varies, depending on whether 
wssearohcn use standardized tests or seHS-wpon measures. Clearly, researchers must 
wcsfk toward common definitions so that different studies can be readily compared. 

Using data fitom the 1976 Survey of iocoaie and Education (SIE). Steinberg and 
his colleagues (1984) identified language minority adoleacents as a seinrate 
population. They found diat when language minonty stains was hekl constant, the . 
Hispanic dropout rar* was 1^ to 2 times as great as diat of odier groups. When 
SES was held constant, Hispanics also dropped out at 1.5 to 2 times die rate as that 
of non-Hispanics. The most illustrative statistic is diat when similariy disadvantaged 
students were compared. Hispanic non-English background students who spoke no 
English dropped out at 1.5 times the rue of odier non-English background students 
who apoke no English (e.g.. Asian Americans). It appears, then, that the 
combinatkm of being firom a disadvantaged fiunily, not speaking English, and being 
Hispamc alt increase die likelihood of school failure and drop^> ig out 

These results complement diose of Veltman (1976) who. using data firom die 
SIE (1976). found dut while Spanish qieaking 6-17 year okis had die kiwest mean 
educational attainment of six groups (white, black, Spanish speaking Hispanics, 
English speaking Hi spa nic s. non-EngUsh language minority and English language 
minority), odier minorities who were non-English speaking were among die highest 
achieving chiklren. Thus, language minority background, m and of itself, does not 
account for ^oot academic performance. 

Attempts at intervention widi Hispanic snidents are mcie likely to be successful 
if attention is paid to die issue of eduiic identity. There is evidence that speaking 
English at home and parental pressure to leam English promotes acadenuc 
achievemem (Marjoribanks, 1979). However, as discussed earlier, diere is a way in 
whkh speaking standard English and succeeding in school is a subtractive process, 
such dutt many black and Hiqnnic students equate academic attainment widi a 
gradual chipping away of didr edimc identity (Fbrdham, 1988; Fordham & Ogbu, 
1986; Mahit^-Bianchi, 1986). When such beliefs begin to negatively affect 
achievement motivation, as it apparendy has begun to do widi somv children, dieir 
intellectual ;H)tential and future economic success are threatened. 
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While the five demographic Uctan diacussed above are strongly associated widi 
educational disadvantage, their aaaodation is by no means limited to the educational 
domain. Unfortunately, children at risk of school failure are also at risk of multiple 
problem behaviors. In the next section, we take up a discussion of these problem 
behaviois and their implication for educatora. community leaders, and public policy 
makers. 
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PROBLEM BEHAVIORS OF AT-RISK YOUTH 



TRUANCY 

A review of the literature reveals that, in and of itself, tniancy is an issue that 
no longer receives the research atieatiaa it once ganiered. Research exclusively 
devoted to the issue predates die laie 1970b. Current research touches on tniancy in 
the context of its relation to dropprng out of school This change in focus may be 
due to die fiKt die probleni behaviocs of adolescents— dropping out, substance abuse, 
teen pregnancy (see below) — are more severe now than ever before. The problem 
of unexcused absences, by compaxison, ma> appear to be less urgent 

Researchers have noted diat accurate data on truancy rates are generally not kept 
(Quay A AUen, 1982). This is partly due to the difficulties inherent in deteimining 
whedier an unexdted absence is legitimate or not As a result, truancy estimates 
vary coosidenbly, from U.9 per cent in New Yoric, 47 per cent in DUnois, 25 per 
cent in Connecticut, to 6 per cent across die nation (American Mention of 
Teachers, in McPartland A McOiU, 1977; C^uay & AUen. 1982; Shenaden, 1986). 

Evidence suggests diat low SES is associated widi tniancy. According to Niell 
(1979. in (2uay A Allen. 1982). high schools in which greater dian SO per cent of 
die student population are minorities have a truancy rate of 21.7 per cent In 
contrast, high schools diat have a less dian 50 per cent minority population have a 
truancy rate of 13.4 per cent 

The data suggest radier strongly dutt truancy is associated widi dropping out of 
school. A variety of studies have shown diat. as a group, dropouts diey have 
signiScandy higher rates of absenteeism and truancy dian non-dropouts (Catterall, 
1987; Ecksirom. Goenz. Pollack A Rock. 1986; Kaplan A Luck. 1977; Mann. 1986; 
McDill, et al, 1986; Siroup A Robins. 1972; Stringer. 1973; Wehlage. Rutter. 
Smidi. Lesko. A Fernandez, 1989; Wehlage A Rutter, 1986; Wheek)ck. 1986). For 
example, in a foUow-up study of over 200 black males who had been enrolled in 
die St Louis Publk Schools 30 years previously, Stroup and Robins (1972) found 
truancy to be a major predktor of subsequent dropping out More recoiUy, 
Wehlage and Rutter (1986), using die 1982 follow-up of die HSB 1980 sophomore 
cohot found diat truancy was one facta that significandy discriminated between 
diose who eventually did and did not drop out Not surprisingly, truancy is related 
to odier problem behaviors, such as vandalism (Greenberg. Friedlund, Smyser A 
Fitzsimmong, in Casseriy. Bass, A Garrett, 1980). 
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GSADB RVTENTION 

Hie litemiut on gndt retention tends to be focused on its success in improving 
children's academic achievement (see, for example. Holmes, 1983). With respect to 
its rehirtonship to pioblem behavior, researchen do not study it in isolation, but 
ftther as it relates to dropping out at schod. Not suiprisingly, being held back one 
or moie grades is predictive ot eventual school dropping out (Siro«q;» St, Robins, 
1972: Weh^age et aL. 1989). For example, Siroup A Robins's (1972) foUow-up 
study, discussed above, found grade retention to be a significant predictor of school 
dropout among a group of black men. Nowakowski (in Casseriy. et al., 1980) 
demonstrated a positive association between giade retention and vandalism. 

School Suspension 

School suspension has seiious consequences for students, not only because of 
lost instnictiQoal time, but also because of increased feelings of isolation and 
rejectian and the greater likelihood of delinquency and crime. Evidence suggests 
that poor and minority students are suspended at rates greater than their proportion 
in die general populttion. Students whose fiathers are not emptoyed fuU-time (an 
indication of low SES) are more likely to be subtended dian their peers with full- 
time working fadters (Wu, Pink, Crane, &. Moles, 1982). Also, students who 
receive firee school lunches (another indication of tow SES) are nK»e likely to be 
suspended dian diose who do not (Wu et al., 1982). 

Black students are suspended at a rate 1 1 percent higher than dieir percentage in 
die base population, and duee times as often as while soidents (Ascha, 1987; 
Rossow. 1984; Wheelock. 1984; Wu et aL. 1982). Tlie evidence suggests that 
suspension leads to dropping out Being retained in grade once increases a student's 
chance of dropping out of school by 40 to SO percent; being held back twice 
increases die chance by 90 percent (Wheek>ck, 1986). A total of 44 percerA of 
black dropouts, 31 percent of Hispanic dropouts, and 26 percent of whi^je dropouts 
have been suspended or have experienced probation. The comparable lates for non- 
dropouts is 19 peromt for blacks, 17 pncent for Hispanics, and U perc^^nt for 
whites (Wheekxdc 1986). 

Dropping Out 

High school dropouts are of particular concern to educators and public policy 
makers because leaving high school before graduation results in educational 
deficiencies duu will most likely limit an individual's economic and social 
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(^ipoctunities. In general, dropouts are maiginaUy literate and maiginally 
empk>yd>le. With the advent of the electronic age, the world '*-^**r'**'* is 
becoming increasingly smaller and competitive. The concomitant reliance on 
technology in the woikplace now requires woricers to have more higti-level skills 
than w«re neceasary in the past (Rumbek:ger, 1987). There are cmeMly too many 
high school dropouts in the slowest growing sector of die econoaay — low-skill, 
minimum wage jobs— and too fiew in die fastest growing sector of the 
economy— high-skill technical jobs. The realities of die changing snuctme of the 
wak|riace heighten concern over dkose students who do not oomiileie dieir 

There is alao a general concern over die Csilings al American ednration and the 
poor perfbnnanoe of American ekmeotarv and high school suidenis relative to those 
in oUier industrialized nations (e.g.. Boyer. 1987; McKnight, Qoaswhite. Dossey, 
Kifisr, Swaffivd, Thnren, ft Cooney, 1987). The cunreot wave of school refomi has 
emphasized laising academic standards as a means to address dieae problems (see 
McOill, Natxiello, A. Pallas, 1986). However, such changes may heighten the 
dropout mie by making academic success even less attainable for abeady at-risk 
youdi, particularly in die abaenoe of organizational and inslnictional changes that 
may benefit potential dropouts (Hamilton. 1986: McDill et aL. 1966). 

Estimates of die national dropout rate in the United Stales range from 25 
percent to 29 percent (The Center for die Study of Social Policy. 1986; Rumberger, 
1987). The natiooal dropout nie has been relatively stable since die late 1960s 
(McDill et al., 1986). Across die nation, dropout rates tend to be higher in the 
Soudi dian in die Noitheast, and notably lowest in die Mklwest (e.g.. 43 percent in 
Louisiana. 11 percem in Minnesota). Large urban centers are characterized by 
higher rates of attrition than the national average. For example, in Bostoo die 
dropout rate is as high as 45 to 50 percent (Hargroves. 1987); in Chicago die rair is 
43 percent (Fmn. 1987). 

Attrmpts at accuntely estimating drc^XMit rates are hampered by die fact that 
diere is no single mediod of detennining if an individual is a high school drqpout 
(Cooke, Ginsbuig, A Smidi, 1985). Estimates vary as a function of the degree to 
which such factors as marriage, tiansfer to another school district, entering college 
early, obtfiining a General Equivalency Degree diploma, and inienupling one's 
education for an extended period of time are taken into account The Bureau of die 
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Census defines high school dropouts as "the percentage of adults aged 18-24 with 
three yean or less of high schooP (Center for the Study of Social Policy, 1986). 

Demographic Variables Associated with School Dropouts. Dropout rates are 
high for poor and minoriiy soidenis (Dryfoos, 1987; Peng. 1983). Low SES 
students are approximately 2jS times as likely as higher SES students to drop out of 
school (9 percent of high SES students versus 22 percent of low SES students) 
(Kolstad A, Owings. in Rumberger, 1987). Among 19 year olds, die dropout mie is 
16 percent for whites, 2"* percent for blacks, and 42 percent for Hispanics (Center 
for die Study of Social Policy, 1986). Asian Americans have the k>west dropout 
rates, at 3.1 percent (Peng, 1983). Among whites and Hispanics, males are more 
likely to drop out dian fenialea, but black females are more likely to drop out dian 
black males (Ekstrom, CJoeitz, Pollack, ft Rock. 1986). Using data from the first 
and second waves of the High School and Beyond study, Ekstrom and her 
colleagues (1986) found that, relative to "stayers," dropouts were mure likely to be 
older dun peers in the same grade and to have less educated mothers. 

As mentioned eariier. some research suggests that students who come from 
homes in which a language other than English is qx>ken have a higher incidence of 
dropping oul Confirming die fmdings of Steinberg et al. (1984). Ascher (1986) 
ttpom that Hiqnnics from ncxi-English language backgrounds are more than three 
Umes as likely to drop out of school as Hispanics from English language 
backgrounds. They are also four times as Likely to be behind a grade level. 

Students from intact two parent Stunilies tend to have lower drc^xMit rates than 
students from single parent families (Ekstrom et al., 1986). This is not die case for 
black students (Dombusch et al.. 1985; Milne et al., 1986). 

Behaviors Associated with School Dropouts. Students widi low grades as well 
as tow achievement test scores tend to drop out of high school. Grade retention (i.e.. 
being hekl beck in school) is also positively associated v^di dropping out (Ekstrom 
et aL, 1986; Rumberger, 1987; Wehlage ft Rutter, 1986). Interestingly, diere is 
evidence diat students who drop out of school have above average academic ability 
(Fuie ft Rosenberg, 1983). School behavior problems associated widi dropping out 
include early instances of cutting classes, suspension, tow participation in 
extracurricular activities, truancy, and trouble with die pcdtoe CBkstrom et al., 1986: 
Rumberger. 1987; Wehlage ft Rutier. 1988). Students who drop out tend to have 
few educational resources in the home and less juf^xvt for academic achievement, 
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and they spend less time doing homewodc (Ascher. 1986; Ekstxom et al.. 1986). 
For example. 46 percent of Asian American students spend more than five hours per 
week doing horoewoifc, compared to 29 percent of white, 25 percent of black, and 
16 percent of Hispanic soidents (Ascher, 1986). 

High risk behavior, such as cigarette, drag, and alcohol u», is associated with 
the decision to drop out of school (Mensch ft Kandel. 1988). Odier factors, such as 
poor a nen da nc e. suqMotion, boredom, inability ' get along with HMMnm i* ^ and 
teachen, and feeling alienated from school, art mi also related to the decision to 
drop out (Oadwa A, Origgs. 198S; Mahan A Johnson. 1983). 

High school drapottts are most likely to have had discipline problems in school 
and experienced difficulty widi die law (Catieiall, 1987; Dunham ft Alpeit, 1987; 
Eckstrom et al.. 1986: Elliott ft Voss. in Thorobeny. Moore ft Christenaon. 1985; 
Wehlage ft Rutier, 1986). Fbr example, in a study of juvenile delinquents detained 
in Youth Hall. Dunham and Alpeit (1987) found duu the number of times a students 
was expelled 6om school and was high on drugs while in school were die best 
predkion of dropping out. Using die 1980 and 1982 waves of die HSB study. 
Eckstrom and her colleagues found diat. relative to graduates, dropouts r^xmed 
more disciplinary problems at school and were more likely to be put on probation 
and be in troid>le widi die law. 

A recent study of the dropout and criminal records of 10 per cent of 
Uk Philadelphia biith cohort of i94S found diat die general downward age trend in 
criminality observed in die general population does not occur among dropouts 
(Hioinbeny et al.. 1985). Regardless of social class, race, and post-secondary 
school e^ieriences (i.e.. maniage. empkiyment). dropouts had higher rates of 
criminal behavior (i.e.. arrests) tfian did graduates, both before and after dropping 
out of achool. 

Individual characieristks Uiat predict dropping out of school include low 
educational and professional aspiratiatis. tower levels of self-esteem, and poor 
attitudes about school in general (Mahan ft Johnson, 1983; Rumberger. 1983; 
Wehlage ft Rutter, 1986). 

School Factors Associated with Dropping Out. Negative school experiences are 
die primary reasons why students drop out of school (Fmc, 1986; McDiU ei al., 
1986; Naoielto, Pallas, McDill, McPartiand, ft Royster, 1988). Predictive variables 
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include low gndes, truancy, and delinquent behavi(v in school. Indeed, self-repon 
daa torn the 1982 wave of the HSB study indicate that students* reasons for 
dropping out of school include: not liking school, 33 percent; poor grades 33 
percent; and school expulsion, 10 percent (Ekstrono et aL, 1986). It should also be 
noted that economic need and family considerations, such as pregnancy and/or 
marriage, arc also causes of school dropout (Ekstiom et aL, 1986; McDill et al., 
1986). 

Drug and alcohol Abuse 

In this sectioo, we consider die antecedents and correlates of drug and alcohol 
abuse among adoleacems. While the focus of the discussion will be on substance 
use and abuse, it is imponant to note that the latter ofken occurs in syndrome 
"dusters," along with odier problem behaviora. The behavioral and 
phenomenological links between adolescent substance use and other problem 
behavion are well-supponed (Diyfbos, 1987; lessor. 1987); therefore, any discussion 
of substance use and those per se must be viewed contextually (Newcomb & 
Bentler, 1989). 

It is important to note that "use" and "abuse" of drugs and alcohol cannot 
always be viewed as synonynraus. Iheir distinction, while ambiguous at times, 
remains cridcal to an undemanding of the phenomenon (Donovan & Jessor, 1985). 
This is because use may precede but may not necessarily lead to abuse. Due to 
variations in individual levels of lolerBnce, determining quantity or even frequency 
of use alone cannot adequately measure this distinction. More useful criteria may 
inchide age of onset, physiological responses, levels of dependence, attitudes about 
substance use, and its effects on odier areas of functioning (Newcomb &, Bentler, 
1989). Substance use and abuse may have different etiologies and may therefore 
require different strategies for prevention (Hawkins, Ushner, Catalano, & Howard, 
1986). 

In a comprehensive review, Hawkins et al. (1986) examined numerous childhood 
predictors of drug and alcohol experimentation, use, and abuse. We structure the 
following overview around a discussion of these predict(ws, which include family 
factors, early antisocial bei'.avior, school factors, and peer factors, as well as 
attitudes, beliefs, and personality traits. We also examine substance abuse as a 
response to stress. 
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FamUy Factors PBicntal drag use is conelated with ioitiilkMi of use (tf many 
subsouces (including cigarettes. akohoU marijuana, and other drags), as is parental 
use of aicoiMl and odier legal drags (Hawkins et aL, 1986). Hbe lelative roles of 
environmental and genetic influences op substance use are difficult to assess, 
although it is probable that genetic &cion cootribnle man lo Ave dnn to use of 
drags (Newoomb &. Beotler, 1989). Family risk &cton nsnriainil with (hug use 
include paraotal absence, inconsistent disctpUne, hypocritictf iMra%, poor 
c nmmnnirari on, parental conflicts, and tenily fareaknp (Jnridi, Mom. Juricb, &. 
Bates, 1985). However. Newoomb ft Bentler (1988) Ibond thai teily disniption 
per se may noc direcdy lead tc drag use; ntber, fiunily prrMfii nay lead to 
disencfaantment widi tiaditional values and die devekipiieat d deviaK aitiiudes, 
which may in turn lay die fbundatkm for substance use. Umb fiadingiT are 
consistent widi Jessor and lessor's problem behavior theory (1979). which links the 
family environment to die estaUishment of values and die iwtare of learned values 
to later bdiaviocs. 

Early Antisocial Behavior. The seminal wcric of Jessor snd Jessor (1978) 
explained drag use as one outcome of "proneness to problem behavior" and as pan 
of a laiger syndrome of deviance in which a wide range of "problem behavior" 
shared common predpitants. Evidence has now conveiged to soppcrt die link 
between eariy antisocial behavior and later substance sbuse (contrasaed with 
occasional uae) (Hawkins et aL. 1986). According to Fatteraon, DeBaryshe, & 
Ramsey (1989). adults who exhibited antisocial behavior as chiklrea conttibute 
dispropoitionately to die incidence of alcoholism, as well as to a range of odier 
psychosocial difficulties. 

Schoot Factors. The relationship between school experiences and drug use is 
complex but significanL A range of school problems-ieflecied in fiulure, poor 
peffbrmance, iroancy, placement in a special class, eariy dropping out, and a lack of 
commiunent to educatkm — have been viewed as common antecedents of initiation, 
use. and abuse of drags (Jessor A, Jessor, 1978; Robins, 1980: Hohnberg, 1985). 
Drug use aiso causes school proUems as much as it is caused by diem (Kleinnum, 
Wish, Deren, and Rainone. 1988). 

Controversy exists in the literature about die time at whk:h school performance 
can be viewed as a viable predictor oi drag use (Hawkins et al., 1986). 
Peispectives also differ on die degree to which schod problems per se pfedict 
substtuice use. Kandel (1982) suggests that school problems Uiemselves may not 
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lead to drug use; nther. socid £Kton which lead to poor school peifornunce may 
be linked lo drug involvemeoL This notim is supposed by evidence of syndrome 
"clusters," which link school proUems with a range of other problem behaviors 
(Diyfoos, 1987). 

iPeer Factors. Association with dnig-using peers is perhaps the most strongly 
supported predictor of adoleccem substance use (Hawkins et aL, 1986). Newcomb 
& Bentler (1989) suggest that raodeling drug use, providing substances, and 
encouraging use are the salient conqxinents of peer influence. Jessor & Jessor 
(1978) fioond a rolationship between s ubats n c e use and perceived use by peers, as 
well as a greater orientation towards peers dian parents. Other researchers have 
suggested diat peer rrlatinnihips akxie cannot influence adolescent substance use; 
rKher, die influence of parents and peers is varied and situationaL For example, 
Olym (1981) argues that paenta and peers have near equal influence upon die onset 
of drinking, while peers hawe gieaier influence on die onaet of marijuana smoking. 
And Vatenhorat (1982) suggests diat die persuasive power of die peer f not 
indelible; radier, styles of psrenting are importantly related so an adolescett^ . 
susceptibility to die influences of his peers. 

Attitudes, Belies, and Personality Traitr The attitudes, beliefs, and personality 
tnuts which have been most closely linked widi substance use include attenuated 
attachment to parents, lack of commitment to education, tow religiosiiy, and 
alieaatian from dominant societal norms and values (Hawkins et aL, 1986). 
According to Jessor (1987), diese £K(ois-H¥hich he views as exemplars of "low- 
conventionality"— are atsociatffrt with involvement in a range of "problem behaviors." 
inchiduig precocious sexual involvement and school problems, as well as subsumce 
use. Rram diis perqwctive, risk varies widi individual diffnences in levels of 
confonn' , ^- independence. A predisposition to "sensaticm-seeking" is another 
personality variable which might explain substance use (Satinder & Black, 1984). 

Substance Use as a Response to Stress. Newcomb A Hariow (1986) studied 
substance abuse in adolescents as a response to a perceived loss of control, a sense 
of meaninglessness, and a lack of direction in life. Their findings suggest diat 
teenagers may use alcohol, marijuana and odier drugs as a means of temporarily 
alleviating diacomfoit coiuiected to life events which diey perceive as being out of 
dieir control These results can be seen a& contributing significandy to an 
understanding of die higher incidence of drug use among low SES teenagers and 
diose from dismpted families (Newcomb &. Bentler, 1989). The vicissitudes of 
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living in poverty or in a dysfunctiooal £unily envinrnment may epitomize stressful 
life events which aie correctly peicdved by adolescettts as being out of their 
control. Alcohol and drag use has also be;n connecied to intrapsychic factors, such 
as anxiety and depftsskm, which are understandable concomitants of living in 
stressful sitnadans, although not confined to those who do so. 

Interactional Models. Jessor A lessor's model of "problem behavior pioneness," 
as well as the woik of scholars such as Diyfbos (1987). lend support to die dieory 
that substance use and abuse often comprise one fiKet of a larger syndrome. Hie 
etiology of drag and alcohol use, at all stages of severity, should also be viewed as 
multifiicetBd. As noted by Stein. Newcomb. A Bentler (1987). "drug use is one 
aspect of a lifestyle that is multiply determined by many diverse foices impinging 
on die individi>4." The audiors' longiuidinal suidy of multiple influences on drag 
use is one which supports bodi die inieractian between various £Kion associated 
widi drug use and dieir variatioo over time. The same philosophy might be applied 
to ondentanding why adoie*'^t siibstance use may npnacm transitional behavior 
for some individuals but not for odiers, and may have consequences on odier areas 
of fiuictioQing ranging from litde to severe. 

Teduoe Prbgnancy 

Teen pregnancy has become a national epidemic, in pan because more and moie 
teenagers who give birth decide to keep and raise dieir children. There is a great 
cost to individual*. fiuniUes, and society when children have children of dieir own. 
In this section, we cixisider die scope of du problem, die t&aom why teenagera 
become {wegnant, and die consequences of dieir action for diemselves personally and 
for society as a whole. 

In die United Suuies today about 12 million teenagers are sexually active. The 
average age of initiating sexual activity is 16 years (Black and DeBlassie. 1985), 
aldiough in some cities, such as New Yonc, die average age of first intercouise is 
11.6 years for black youdi. 14.5 for white youtii and 12.8 for Hispanic youdi (Fmkcl 
A Fmkel. 1983). Fdity-percent of all leen pregnancies end in abortion (Alan 
Guttmacher Instiuite. 1981). Ahnost half a million teens give birdi in die United 
States each yrv (Edebnan. 1988). Of dus number. 30.000 are under 15 years of 
age (Morrison A Jensen, 1982 cited in Black A DeBlassie. 198S). The ]mA 
available data indicate duu. in 1987. teenage girls under 19 years of age accounted 
for 12,4 percent of aU birdis in die nation-472.623 out of 3,809,000 (Current 
Popuhuion Survey, U.S. Census Bureau, 1987). 
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While teenage pregnancy touches all races and sodoeconornic groups, the 
evidence suggests that low-income and mimnity teens have the highest rates of 
pr^nancy (Robinson* 1988). In actual numbers, rooie white dian minority teenagers 
become pregnant, but disadvantaged minciity youth account for a disproponionate 
number of teen pregnancies and Unhs in the Umted States. While 27 percent of 
the teenage populaliaD is composed of minorities, diey account for 40 percent of 
adoiescem pregnandet and births (Edelman, 1988). Birth rates among black 
teenagers may be higher than white leeas because fewer blacks have abortions 
(Schorr, 1988). The number of binhs per 1,000 unmarried teenageis age 15 to 19 is 
more than six times greater among non-whites than whites. Disadvantaged youth are 
three to four times more likely to give birth out of wedlock than are more 
advantaged teens (Robinson, 1988). However, the rate of sexual activity among 
white teenageis has increased faster than that among black teenagers, and the overall 
increase in births to unmarried teens is entirely attributable to white teenagers 
(National Research Council, 1987). Edehnan (1988) argues that birdi mtes for 
minority md white teois are similar if one controls for income and basic skills 
deficit Below we discuss the major foctors associated with teen i»egnancy. 

Expectations for the Future. The National Research Council (1987) argues that 
the likelihood that a teenager will become pregnant has less to do with SES than 
widi die teen's values, goals, and aspirations in life. Teenagers who see a future for 
diemselves are more likely to delay pregnancy and childbirifa than those who lack 
hope for the future. Teenagers who diink diey lack adequate "life options" often 
fisil 10 delay pregnancy because diey believe they do not have compelling reasons to 
do so (Edehnan, 1988). 



Poor Academic Achievement. There is a strong association between poor school 
achievement and pregnancy, and poor academic ability may influence the onset of 
sexual activity and early parendiood (Children's Defense Fund, 1986). A recent 
study of white, black, and Hiqnnic sophomores revealed diat, regardless of racial 
background, those widi low academic ability were twice as likely as diose with high 
academic abUity to become unwed parents by dieir senior year (Dryfoos, 1987). A 
snidy conducted by Noitheastem University revealed that females 16 years of age or 
okler with poor bask; skills are 2 J tunes more likely to be modiera than dieir peers 
widi average basic skills. Males witfi poor academu skills who were 16 years and 
okler were duee times more likely to be fadiers dian dieir peers widi average 
academic skills. Females who are under 16 and who have poor academic skills are 
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five times mate likdy to become pregnant as those with avenge skills (Kenney. 
1987). 

Accofding to Schoir (1988), teenage girls who become pregnant "usually have 
kng histtties of school difiBculties, beginning in elementary school, and are below 
amage in academic performance for a substantial period before they become 
pr^nant" (p. 61). 

High educational aspirations, internal locus of control, and high SES are 
positively related to contraceptive use (Moniaon, 1985). Teenagen who have lower 
firiiicational expectations arc less likely than those with higher expectations to use 
oontracqxivea (Moniaon, 1985). Teens with better than average grades are man 
likely to use contraception consistently (FurMenberg Shea, Herceg-Baron. ft Webb, 
1983), and less likely to become pregnant than those with poorer grades (Gispert & 
Palk, 1976). 

Ignorance About Reproduction. Misunderstandings and ignorance surrounding 
rqxoduction play a large role in teen pregnancy (Daraln, Jones, Varga, & House, 
1982). Surveys conducted by Zabin and Clark (1981) and Cvedcovich and Grote 
(1983) have revealed that a large percentage of those surveyed (25 percent in the 
former and 10 percent in the latter sudy) dki not believe diat they could become 
pregnant the first time they had sexual intercourse. Other false assumptions 
concerning ^production include beliefs such as "I thou^ you had to be older" or 
"If a girl has intercourse for a month or so widiout getting pregnant diis means she 
probably isn't likely to get pregnant for awhile" (Oskamp A Mindick, 1983. cited in 
Morrison, 1985). MisconcqMions such as these exist among both white and black 
high school students (Reeman et al., 1980, cited in Morrison, 1985). 

Family Influences. Teen pregnancy is associated with low parent education 
(Shah, Zelnik. ft Katner, 1975). Not surprisingly, girls who get pregnant often have 
modm who gave birth in their teens (Black ft DeBlassie, 1985). Parents of teen 
mothera and fiuhers are often consktered by their teens to have "permissive 
attitudes" regarding premarital sex and pregnancy (Robinson, 1988). Many families 
who have pregnant teenagers are more accepting of die fact dian other families, in 
pan because diey were teenage parents themselves (Robinson, 1988). 

There is some evidence that there are cultural differences in the value planed on 
having children. These differences may influence not only the level of acceptance of 
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leenaiD chikBieBriiiK but also the extent to which teenagers have childien. 
TbomiMaa (1980) found that among 300 adolescent* (ISO white and 150 black), 
blades expressed stronger belitfs than whites that children promoie greater personal 
security, nurinl success, and approval of others. 

TlENAGl CmLDBBAUNG 

Although! some researc h ers report that the consequences of adolescent imgnancy 
may not necessarily be dire (e.g., Jaffee A Dryfoos, 1980), evidence of the negative 
co n ae qu e n ces of teenage pregnancy is sufRdent enough to wanam concern about its 
rate of occurrence. 

Health. One well documented outcome of early childbearing is its negative 
effect on the health of both young mothera and their infants. Giils under 16 are 
five times more likdy to die during or immediaiely after pregnancy than women 20 
to 24 (Black A, DeBlassie. 1985). Among infnts of teenagers there is a higher 
incidence of toxemia, anemia, nutritional deficiencies, km biithweight, and 
retardation than among infants of oker women (Black A, DeBlassie, 198S; Schoir, 
1988). 

Education. Teenagers who have babies pay a high price in terms of their 
educatkm: diey are less likely than their peets to graduate from high school 
(Kenney, 1987). More than one fifth of all girls who drop out of school do so 
because they are pregnam (Schoir, 1988). No more dian 50 percent of teenage 
parentt eventually graduate from high school (Black & DeBlassie. 1985). "Even 
when socioeconomic background, academic ability, and motivatkxial fisciors are taken 
into account, eariy childbearers are less likely to graduate from school" (Kenney, 
1987, p. 728). In an interview suidy. Molt and MarsigUo (1985) reported that of 
women between the ages of 20 and 26, only 49 percent of those who bad given 
birth at 16 and 53 percent d those who had given binb at 17 had completed high 
school by dietr twentieth birthday. Pr^nant blacks and whites drop out at similai 
rates (45 percent), but pregnant Hiqwnics drop out at much higher rates by 
comperison (67 percent) (Schorr, 1988). Young mothers who do return to school 
later in life usually do not catch up with their peers who delayed having children 
(Kenney. 1987). 

Employment. Teen parents are also more likely to have difficulties getting 
appropriatdy paying jobs. Teen parents are diqxopofticmately likely to find 
themadves in tow paying jobs and/or dq)endent on welfare for siq>p(»t (Kenney, 
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1987). Teen mothers receive an income which is one-half that of mothers who give 
birth later in Ufe (Black A DeBlassie, 1985; Schorr. 1988). More tiian one half of 
the money invested in Aid to Families with Dependent Children goes to families 
wiin a mother who first gave birth when she was a teenager (Black & DeBlassie. 
198S). 

Having examined die facton that place children at risk for school faUine. and 
die co n co mit a n t problem behavion diat tend to be ftmciat^ widi school failure, we 
turn now to die strategies and programs diat have been successful in ftjuahiwhing 
and maintaining school success* 
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EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES FOR 
AT-RISK STUDENTS 



Piognuns in compensatory educatioa began in earnest with the passage of the 
Eleffleatary and Secondary Educaikn Aa (ESEA) in 1965. Title I of ESEA 
ottdined die govenunent's policy to provide aid to local education agencies in areas 
witfi a laige proportion of low-income ftmilies (Fuaow, 1988). In 1981. the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA), Chapter 1, replaced Title I. 
OdKT dian effecting some changes in funding requirements. Chapter 1 has 
functioned in much die same way as Title L In 1987, Chapter 1 programs received 
funds amounting to $3.9 billion (see Passow, 1988, for furtiier oeatment of the 
histofy of Tide VOapter 1 programs). 

Wtik co m pensatory education programs fiimly in place, much research attention 
continues to be devoted to deieimining how at-risk soidents ctn best be taught In 
this section, we examine die ways in which compensatory educirion services are 
delivered and review findings regarding nistnictional snai^ies that seem to optimize 
children's learning. As we show, in their concern over die acquisition of cognitive 
skills, researchers have neglected to examine dioroughly motivatxMud factors in 
learning. Further, some cc.: \«ions drawn from the research are actually 
inconsistent widi strategies that foster adaptive achievement motivation. Thus, the 
picnire of how best to promote learning by at-risk chikhen is not as complete as it 
could be. In dte final section of diis monograph, we propose ways in which future 
research can focus more attention on motivational influences in learning. 

School-Based Pbograms rot Teaching at-risk Students 

There are duee primary programs that deliver compensatory education services 
to children: (1) puUout progmns, in which chiklren are taken out of their regular 
class as daily for 30-40 minutes of remedial nuuh and reading instniction; (2) in- 
class programs, in which additional instruction is offered in die child's regular 
classroom: and (3) add-on programs, m whu:h instruction occurs outside of die 
regular school day or year, i.e., before/after school, sununer progtams (Ascher, 
1987). 

Ptdloiu Programs. These programs are by fiar die most popular means of 
supplementing regular classroom instruction. According to a recent study, 84 
percent of reading instniction and 76 percent of math instruction are delivered 
dttough pullout programs (Slavin, 1989). While these programs have die advantage 
of offering individualized instruction, diey are highly criticized for a variety of 
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reasons. PuUout programs are charKterized by a lack of coordination between what 
is taught in die regular class and in die Chapter 1 class (Aichambault. 1989; Carter, 
1984; Passow. 1988; Slavin. Karwdt, &, Madden. 1989; Stein. Leinhaidt, &. Bickel, 
1989). Rmher. it is not uncommon for some lessons to be duplicated whUe others 
are omitted altogether. PuUout programs are difficult for regular classroom teachers, 
whose classes are imenupied at various times of die day for student arrivals and 
departures. Perhaps roost impoitamly, diese programs are di£Bcult for snidents. who 
must endure the sdgma and labeling that accompanies attendance in Chapter 1 
classes. FUnher. diere is evidence diat puUoat programs decrease actual instructional 
time, bodi because of transition time from die regular to die Chapter 1 class, and 
because dme in Chapter 1 classes is spent on non-academic n^aterial. such as social 
skills (Stein et al.. 1989). 

Hiese criticisms notwidistanding. Madden and Slavin (1989) recendy evaluated 
die effectiveness of pullout prognms fbr students at risk. In a very dxxough 
review, diey examined published studies, as well as technical and govenunent 
reports. They inchided in dieir analysis diose programs diat (1) coukl be repUcated 
in other schools; (2) had been evaluated for at least one semester and compered to a 
control group, or had shown evidence of year to year gains; and (3) had effect sizes 
of at least 25 in madi andAJr reading. The results revealed duu the more common 
puUout ptognma— diagnostic and p ie suiptiy e in nature— ahowol small degrees of 
effiecdveoess. Hiese programs evaUiaie students and dwn provide remedial 
instruction (individually or in smaU groups) outside of die Chapter 1 classroom. 
Typically, die Chapter 1 teacher instructs one child while odiers keep busy widi 
seatwork. If small group instruction occurs in Ch^xer 1 classrooms, it is often with 
mixed ability peen. According to Madden and Slavin, die result is diat chiMrcn's 
individual instructional needs go unmet 

In contrast, tutoring and computer assired instruction (CAI) programs under 
Chapter 1 are successful because trained instructors (teacheis, vohmteen, okler tow 
achieving students) or die computer tailor instruction to each chikl's needs. Hiis 
type of one-UHMie interventian has a greater impact on children's learning. 

In-Class Programs. The benefits of in-class programs are diat less instructional 
time is lost because smdents are not traveling to odicr classrooms and diere is less 
stigma attached to being tutored widiin one's regular classroom (Passow, 1987). In 
an evaluation of in-class programs. Slavin and Madden (1989b). using die same 
inclusion criteria as cited ::bove for dieir selection of programs, found Um 
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coDtiniXNis progress and coopenuive teaming prognms were effective in improving 
the peifonniyice of at-risk chiktan. In a continuoiu progress model, students 
progress tfarougli a cleariy defined hienrchy of skills, and are tested prior to 
advancement to the next level. A variety of stniegies aie employed for students 
who fidl, including tutoring and provision of additional insinictional materials. 
Compleie recoids of each student's progress are maintained. Instruction is conducted 
by leachen in small homogeneous groups, and students are assigned and reassigned 
acconling to their needs. Slavin and Madden r^xMt effect sizes as high as .95 in 
some programs. 

In cooperative leitfning programs, small groups of mixed ability peeis woric 
toward a common goal, and tte group's, rather than the individual's, efforts are 
rewarded. Instruction of like^bility stiidents is provided by the teacher in small 
groups, bit assistance in mastering skills is provided by peers. Slavin and Madden 
report effixt sizes in some programs as high as .38 in math computation and .71 in 
reading comprehension. 

In characterizing effective in^lass programs, the authors conclude that 
"consistently effective classroom programs accommodate instruction to individual 
needs white maximizing direct instniction, and they frequently assess soident 
progress through a strucuued hierarchy of skills" (Slavin & Madden, 1989b, p. 45). 

Add-On Programs. As Fassow (1988) repoits, eariy childhood, kindergarten, 
and summer school programs fit the most common forms of add-on programs 
available. Much research has been generated in an attempt to assess the 
effectiveness of pceschool compensatoiy education programs. The consensus is that 
white diere are benefits to such programs ( ^ Ksrweit. 1989), they tend to be shon- 
lenn rather than long-term. For example, some researoben have noted substantial 
improvements in cognitive functioning, including increased IQ scores and improved 
language skills (e.g., Becker A Gersten, 1982; Lazar Sl Darlington, 1982). Carter's 
Sustaining Effects Study (1984) indicated that die children who benefited the most 
fiom Tide I programs were "moderately disadvantaged," or near average in school 
performance. The most disadvantaged did not make gains in their academic 
periiofmance. In her review of Kennedy, Young and Orland's Natkxud Assessment 
(1988), Ascher (1987) notes diat (1) standardized achievement test scores of students 
receiving Chapiei I services are higher than those not receiving Chapter 1 services; 
(2) suidents receiving ChqMer 1 services made greater gains in math than reading; 
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and (3) children receiving Oiapter 1 services in early dementaiy school made 
greater gains than- those receiving services in the later grades. 

With respect to long-tenn benefits, there is limited evidence suggesting that 
children who are enrolled in preschool programs are less frequently referred to 
special edocadoo. and have a greater laie of high school graduation, a lower rate of 
cximet a lower rate of welfiue dqicndency, and a greater earning potential than those 
noc enrolled in preschool programs (Bamett, 1983; Lazar ft Darlington, 1982). 
Most researchers agree, however, that all compensatory education programs seem to 
suffer from a "fiadc-out" phenomenon (Ascher, 1987b: Slavin, 1989). Carter's 
eiitenaive Sustaining Effects Study (1984) showed that gains in reading and math 
were not sustained dirough junior high school Becker and Gersten (1982) found 
dutt although a gnnqi of students in a Follow Through (FT) program (designed to 
bolster gains made in Head Start) made significant gains relative to non-FT 
compansoo children in reading (decoding), math problem solving, and spelling, the 
FT children lost ground duee years later and failed to develop mor^ complex matti 
and reading skills at ttte same level as more advantaged students. 

Summer Programs and Extended Day/Year Proposals. Educators have ex«^nessed 
interest in summer learning programs for a variety of reasons. Most commonly, die 
thinking has been that such programs could provide remediation for those who need 
it, enrichment for diose who want it, and odierwiae help stem or even prevent die 
loss oi cognitive skills during die summer vacatkm (Cammarota, Sto(^, & Johnson. 
1961; Dougherty, 1981; Heyns, 1986: Merino, 1983). Attempts at evaluation are 
hampered by die fact diat summer programs vary widely akmg such dimensuns as 
content, duratwn, population of suidents served, and quality of teaching staff (Heyns, 
1986; Merino. 1983). According to Heyns (1986). diese difficulties are compounded 
by die fiKt that there is no federal monitoring of pr ogra m s and no national 
guidelines for data collection. Regrettably, diere is no research available on die 
effects of summer programs dutt have been offered dirough Head Stan and 
Chapter 1 (Heyns, 1986). 

In general, most children tend to learn at a stower rale in summer school dian 
during die regular academk year. However, as Ascher (1988) has noted, 
disadvantaged students tend to lose more ground during the summer mondis. Widi 
respect to effectiveness, die available research indurates diat school perfonnance is 
not significanUy enhanced by summer school attendance (Heyns, 1986). For 
example, results of the only national study of summer learning — the Sustaining 
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B£Fects Study— demoiutnted that compensatory education students who attended 
summer school did not show any greater gains in learning than those who did not 
attend (Caiter. 1984). 

Hie eoaeuded school day and the extended school year have also been viewed 
at opponuiilies id enhance arartemir achievement Tbc notion is that mme time in 
school wiSl result in greater achievement gains, for bodi advantaged and 
disadvannged students. However, many researchers have recognized that more time 
in school does not necessarily guarantee higher achievement, and that a more 
appropriate focus should be on the quality, rather than the quantity, of instruction 
(Blai. 1986; Uvin, 1983; Mazzarella, 1984; Merino, 1983). 

A recent cross-national study of high schcol madi achievement across 20 
industrialized nations (Le., Belgium, Canada, England, Wales, Fiance Fmland, and 
Japan) undeiscQies diis poioL McKnight et aL, (1967) found no relationship 
between lengdi of schod year and math achievement or between yeariy hours of 
math instruction and math achievement For example, the Japanese have the longest 
school year (243 days) and die highest math achievement but the IsraeUs. whose 
school year is just 17 days shocier, are in the bottom third in math achievement At 
the odier end of die spectrum, die U.S. school year is 180 days long and U.S. madi 
achievement ranks in die bottom diird of nations. However, die Belgian school year 
is even shoiter by 20 days, and its children rank among die top five nations in math 
achievement 

As Ascher (1988) points out die discouraging evidence dius far about Uie 
impact of summer school and extended day/year programs should not prevent 
educators and researchers firom seeking ways in which to improve diem fen* 
disadvantaged children. The programs diat exist can be strengdiened to emphasize 
high achievement and high expectations. They should also be closely monitoced and 
evaluated for insights into ways to further improve instruction and programs. 

SCHOOLWIDE REFORM AND COMMUNITY-BASED APPROACHES 

Over die past several years, there has been a growing realizaticm duu die 
problems associated widi at-risk behavior cannot be addressed solely by improving 
instruction widiin existing schools and classrooms. Increasingly, educational 
researchers are arguing for school niann programs diat involve extensive parental 
and comiFiunity input In diis section, we piesent examples of some of die more 
innovative and pnxnising approaches to eariy intervention around die nation. 
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The New Haven Schools Project, James Comer initiated this project m 1968. in 
the belief that problems &cing inner city schools could only be solved through the 
coUabontive efforts of school teachers and administxaton. parents, and community 
mental health woitos (Comer, 1980). Hie two taiget schools chosen (Baldwin and 
King) were among die lowest achieving public schooU in New Haven and were 
compoied i&imaxily of low-income, minority students. Hie goals of diis project 
were to improve die school and paycholcgical atmoq)here to Sadlitate learning, to 
imjRove academic and modvaiiooal skills, to foaier a shared sense of responsibUity 
between pamtts and school staff memben, and to develop a reiationship between die 
schools and die Yale Child Study Center. 

Hie intervention project was an intensiv*» effon, consisting of an administnuive 
team of teachers, principals, and support personnel; school committees on 
cuiricuhun. personnel, and evaluation; p mental health team from Yale; a pupil 
personnel team (psychiatrists, social woricen. principal, nurse, community relations 
woiter. special education teachers and aides); a parent program (in which parents 
worked as teacher aides); a focus program to bring students who were one or more 
yean behind in matfi or reading up to grade level; woricshops to bring parents and 
teachers togedier. and an extended day program. 

Over dme, die New Haven Schools Project resulted in significant improvements 
in children's behavior and learning. For example, students enrolled in die 
Baldwin/King schools had higher madi and reading scores relative to children in 
odier New Haven Title I schools. Widiin diese schools, when children who had 
been enrolled for more than two years were compared with those enrolled for under 
two yean, diose widi a longer stay averaged eight momhs higher in reading and five 
mondis higher in madi. At die end of five years, diere were no differences between 
these groups. 

Success for All. In die Baltimore Public Schools, the Success For All (SFA) 
program of Robert Slavin and his colleagues inchides elements similar to the New 
Haven project (Madden. Slavin, Karwdt. Uvermon. & Dolan, 1989). The SFA 
program is a coUaboiative effon of die Baltimore Public Schools and Johns Hopkins 
Univeisity. It is focused on die pre-kindergarien duough diird grades, and aims to 
ensure duu all children arrive in diird grade widi adeqiMtf sldUs in reading, math, 
and language. The SFA initiative includes one-on-one mtoring. assessments of piq)il 
progress every eight weeks, a half-day preschool and full-day kindergarten, a family 
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support teiiii (rwo social woricen and oje paieot) that provides parent education and 
encounges parent participatiOQ n their children's schooling, ongoing teacher training, 
special education for those previously assigned to it, and an advisay committee 
composed of the school principal, a program fiacilitator, teacher representative, social 
worker, and the Hopkins staff. 

Evahiadon of the first of five years showed that SPA participants outscored 
matched controls in reading by an average effiect size of -f .;S0. Also. luenal and 
placement into special educadon was much reduced relative to the ixevious year. 

Stattford Accelerated Schools Project. Henry Levin (1987; 1988) argues that the 
basic premise of compensatory education programs— diat disadvantaged children who 
have fidten behind need less demanding instniction with no specific timetable— may 
actually do children mere (tf a disservice by assigning low status and communicating 
low expectatioDi 10 students as well as teachers. He asserts instead diat 
disadvantaged chilAen most be held to exacting standards and specific deadlines in 
order to dos^ hievemem gap between diemselves and other students. In his 
Stanford Aca ^^jA Schools Project (SASP). in which disadvantaged children are 
toought iq) to grade level by die end of sixth grade, Levin advocates fisst-paced 
curricula Uiat engage students' interests and foster motivation. The "whole school" 
approach of diis program is similar to Comer's New Haven project in that the 
intervention emphasis is not on any individual curriculum or grade. 

The SASP advocates school-based governance in which d& ions are made by 
the school principal, teachers, and parent representatives. Hie elements of die 
program include clear goals for students, parents, and staff; regular student and 
school assessments; monitoring of nutrition and healdi; instructional strategies that 
inchide cooperative learning and peer tutoring; use of community resources (i.e., 
local businesses and social service agencies); parent participation and training; and 
an extended day component, during which senior citizens and college students 
provide one^-one assistance with schoolworlc Because r'le program is itlatively 
new. objective evaluation measures of children's academk: skills are unavailable. 

Program for Disadvantaged Youth. Funded Hy Edna McConnell Clark 
Foundation, this program is a five-year initiative focused on disadvantaged sixth 
dirough nindi graders (students who scotc bek)Vk' the foitifcdi percentile on a 
standardized reading test and/or who are eligible for the federally funded school 
lunch program). The overall goal of diis initiative is to implement system-wide 
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ed u cational ref(vm to improve the quality ai education for disadvantaged youth. 
Hie Foundation has funded five urban school systems (Baltimoie, Louisville. 
Milwaukee, Oakland, and San Diego) that are committed lo providing a challenging 
education based on high expectations, high content, and high support (Mizell. 
Fleming. & Washington, 1989). In addition, the Fbundation has created a network 
of 20 other uiben school systems in order to foster similar goals. 

Elements of the schoolwide refbnn advocated by the FounJation include active 
partkipaticn of teachers and principals, clear leadership and vision for the fiiQue on 
the pm of superintendents and central office staff, and pectici|Mtian of the 
community — parents, hunan service workers, and business leadera—in suppcnting 
firtucati o n al refiorm programs. Several strat^ies have been adopted in order to foster 
the Foundation's goals— retention in and on>time completkn of middle school, 
mastery of higher order cognitive skills, enhanced self-estcem/self-efficacy and 
improved attitudes towards scho(4, and planning for future xhooi and career options. 
Efforts inchide funding Henry Levin's Accelerated Schools Project at several sites, 
grants to communiQr organizations in each of the five target cities, and funding to 
£acilittte communication between grantees and evaluation of implemented programs. 
Each system's efforts will be evaluated by the schools as well as by an independent 
organizatkm, and all schoob will design r^lications of dieir successful initiatives for 
odier schoob. 

The Beethoven Project. An innovative and ambitious interventkm project is 
currently underway at the Chicago Center for Successful Chikl Development, also 
known as the Beethoven Project, after a nearby elementary schooL Funded initially 
by philandiropist Irving Harris, the project is housed in the Robert Taylor Homes, 
the largest pubUc housing project in the nation. The development bouses 20,000 
primarily black and k)w-income residents. Residents serve on the advistvy council, 
and some staff members are recruited from the Homes. The Beethoven Project 
provides prenatal health care and education to mothen and foUows children's 
devek)pment after birth. Staff members continue to provide mothers with health and 
nutrition care., as well as infonnation and advice on child development The first 
infants enrolled in the project will begin kindergarten in the Fall of 1992. 
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Parent Paihicipation 

It is appmt that intensive intervention prognms such as those just describecl 
have a heavy parent education^Municipaiicm component. In £Bct. research has shown 
that parent involvement make? a great diCfetence in children's learning (Epstein, 
1987a, b; 1989). For csuunple, evidence suggests ttiat children who are actively 
prepared for pieschool by dieir parents show greaier school readiness and early 
positive attitudes toward lewning, and experience fewer grade retentions (Epstein. 
1989). 

Resewchen are increasingly realizing that the role of the family and the role of 
the school overlap in children's school peffoimance. They argue that schools must 
be at the fcrefiront in hewing parents to learn how best to foster academic 
achievement (de Kanter. Ginsburg. & Milne. 1986; Epstein, 1988: McLaughlin k 
Shields. 1986; Rich, 1986). Fbr example, Epstein (1988) suggests diat diis can be 
done by: (1) helping parents provide a home environment that is coniiticive lo 
learning; (2) pioviduig Ctequent and clear communications from the teacher about 
ptqjil progress; (3) encouraging parental involvement at school through volunteer and 
woricshop activities; (4) assisting with educational activities in die home; and (5) 
involving parents in decision-making and school governance (Epstein, 1988). 

Successful instructional Techniques 

Regardless of the means of service delivery, there are instructional strategies 
that a|>pear to be successful across programs, and there is consensus on what these 
strategies are. In a recent reviews, Crawford (1989) and Stein et aL (1989) 
ooncfaided diat effective instniction with at-risk sudents is behaviorally focused, with 
an emphasis oo mastery learning. Further, at-risk students are best served when the 
teacher provides direct instruction in reading and math. In die tradition of cognitive 
scaffoUing (Rogo£f A Gardner, 1984), direct instnictian invcdves demonstration by 
the teacher, guided practice, and corrective feedback. Effective instruction also 
involves frequent monitoring and assessment of pupil progress, high expectations, 
and feedback diat is perfomumce-based. Stein et 2u. stress the need for 
academically oriented classrooms in which students spend a great deal of time on 
tasks, actively engaged in appropriately challenging materials. Indeed, Natriello and 
Dombusch (1984) found that students who were e:q)osed to more challenging 
standards were more likely to attend class and more likely to do well In school than 
students who were exposed only to teacher waxmdi and support Researchers and 
educators have realized that die acquisition of cognitive skills also depends very 
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much 00 the development of "metacognitive" skiUs« or strategies that help children 
learo how to learn, such as self-moniuving (see Orawfoid, 1989; Stein et al.. 1989). 

Brophy (in Crawford, 1989) argues that Chapter 1 students leain best when 
teachers clearly stnicoire content, use overviews, outline lessons, highUght main 
points, and review mastered material. His research suggests that low SES students 
will benefit more than high SES students from questions that are not overly difficult 
and that ensure a high success rate. 

Lairivee's observatianal study of teacher behavior (1989) confirms the value of 
some of the abovemeotioned techniques. In her examination of teachers of 
mainstreamed students, she found that effective leachen used fiequent positive 
feedback, minimal punitive feedback, and sustaining feedback to students who 
answer questions incorrectly. For mainstreamed students in particular. Larivee notes 
that positive and encouraging feedback, high success nites, > nd lack oi criticism are 
very important in enhancing achievement 

The emphasis on lack of criticism is somewhat disconcerting firom a 
mocivatianal standpoint While it is (rue that w^ wouM ikm want already 
disadvttiiaged children to feel worse about their academir; skiUs than they may 
already fed, it is important that educatora not fell into riie trap of exposing children 
to "success only" schedules of reinforcement Such schedules have been shown to 
foster maladaptive achievement cogniUcrA such as attributions to lack of ability, and 
behaviors, such as a lack of persistence and learned helplessness (Dweck, 1975). In 
fact, die evidence suggests that teachers do children a disservice by protecting them 
from mistakes. Children are better served by learning experiences that include a 
mix of success and feilure, coupled with extensive modeling or. how to strategize in 
the face of difficulty (see Dweck & Bempechat 1983). Teaching strategies that 
may make children feel better in the short-run may acnudly prevem children from 
realizing dieir potential in the kmg-run. 
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FUTURE PROJECTIONS 



DCMOGlAPmcS 

Our conceni over the academic achievement of poor and minority children is 
Amher heightened by the reality that this segment of the pcpuhi^ ^ is expected to 
inciea» dramatically into the next ceatucy. Thus, any prevention or interventicn 
services diat are now in place win have to incxease in order to meet the demand of 
readying larger numbers of at-risk children for school success (see Pallas et al.. 
1989). 

Using data from the U.S. census, Pallas et al. (1989) projected changes in the 
characteristics of the schooKaged population dirough the year 2000. According to 
dieir woric« the childhood population (i.e.. 0-17 years) is expected to increase by 17 
percent. The population of white, non-Hispanic children will decrease by 13 
percent, while the population of black chiUren will increase by 22 percent, to almost 
12 million. Klie population of Hispanic children will more than triple to 18.6 
million. In dcu the increase in Hispanics will account for most of the overall 
population growdi during this period. In 1982 almost 75 percent of children were 
white, almost 10 percent were Hispanic, and almost 13 percent were black. By the 
year 2000, 54 percent of children will be white. 25 percent Hispanic, and 16 percent 
black. 

The number of children living in poverty will increase to 27 percem of all 
children, and the percent of children living in or^ parent households will increase to 
30 percent, or 21.1 millim. An increase of 56 percent in children living widi 
mothers who are poorly educated (le., high school dropouts) is also projected. 
Fuially. children whose primary language is not English will number six million. 
Pallas et al. (1989) argue that nKne resources must be aUocaied to public schooling 
in die future, because many schools will see the day when the majority of their 
chikben will be educatuMially disadvantaged. 

Conclusions and Recommendations for FimiRE Research 

In some ways, the task before educators and community leaders would be 
simpler if die problems of educationally disadvantaged chiklren were limited to the 
classroom. As we have seen, however, diis is not the case. Poot and minority 
chikben who are at risk for school failure are lilcely to experience many other 
problems. With the projected population increase in pom and minority children, 
educators, community leaders, and public policy maken will have to contend with 
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greoiBr numben of children who engage in at-risk behaviors. In this section, we 
examine methodological approaches to studying at-risk chiklren that can improve the 
cunent state of our knowledge on effective prevention and intervention. 

D^lnitional Issues. In examining the literatwe on at-risk chiklren, it is difficult 
at tines to distinguish poor from good measures of risk. On? reason for this is that 
many r eaearcl ieis do not actually define the mediod(s) they used to measure 
indicators. While categorizing children by tdct and ethnicity may seem obvious to 
some, the task is actuaUy non-trivial and is hardly ever expUned in mediods 
sectkms. For example, it is unclear whether Hispanw chiklreo are categorized as 
such by their last names, place of biith. or bodt Hwe do not qipear to be any 
"rales" by whkh chiUren of mixed parentage are classified inio rKe or ethmc 
categories. 

A second reason is dua researchers use different definitions for the same 
indicator. Social class may be defined grossly by geographic kxttXM or very 
specificaUy on die basis of the HoUingshead scale. It is also sometimes measured 
by combined parem education or simply 1^ modier's education. As discussed 
earlier, minority language status is assessed variously on die basis of self-report data, 
objective lest resulis. or language ipoken at home. 

All of these issues cast doubt on the validity and reliability of inuicaiois of at- 
risk status, and make results across studies difficult to assess and compare. 
Researchen sbouM woric more closely at identifying and agreeing upon common 
mediods of defining indicators of at-iiskness. 

The Value of EthnograpfUc Research, While it is clear that eUinogn^hic 
research is limited in die degree to which generalizations about behavior can be 
drawn, it is nonedielCdS unfortunate that more of it is not conducted. Hiere is a 
certain richness to edmogrsphic data dutt cannot be captured by laige dam sets (such 
as die High School and Beyond study). Fbr example, Reginald Claric's woik on 
poor, black high- and k>w-achievers (1983) helped to illuminate differencts in 
academic socialization diat bodi foster and inhibit academic achievement A recent 
book on die life of Edmund Peiry, a black private school student in New Yoric City 
who was killed by police while allegedly trafficking in drags, provided compelling 
evidence that we cannot offer poor and minority students die finest of educational 
oppcxtunities and igntne die difficulties they may have ad{q;>ting to schools created 
for upper-class children (Anson, 1987). 
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MoHvatione^ Factors in Learning. The syndrome of problem behaviors tends to 
be precipitated, aldiough not necessarily caused, by early school fiailure. Hierc is, 
thus, a greater urgency in our need to stem die tide of school &iluR among at-risk 
children. There is tbc hope diat if we can intervene when, or even befcHC, children 
begin to lose ground in school, we may be able to ward off tbt myriad problems 
diey are likely to face in early adolescence. 

Reseaprhers have been justifiably concerned with enhancing the cognitive skills 
of children at risk for school fiaihire. However, cognitiv: skills alone do not ensure 
school success. We are not only obligated to help children acquire increasingly 
sophistkaled cognitive skills; we must also teach children to make die most of these 
skills by fostering adaptive motivational beliefs and behaviors. As chiklren get 
older, the tasks diat we require of diem become increasingly difGknilt and take much 
ksoger to comptete. Chiklren will not teach dieir potential if diey are prone to 
maladviive moiivatioaal tendencies, such as a lack of persistence, a preference for 
easy over challenging tasks, a propensity to &11 span in die £sce of &ilure, and low 
expectatxms for success; and to attributions to lack of ability ladier dian to lack of 
effort 

Motivational factors are important because the evidence suggests diai children's 
performance in school is predicted more reliably from motivational factors than from 
acnial measures of intelligence (Crandall, 1969; Dweck &. Ucht, 1980; Weincr, 
1972). Where motivation is concerned, educadcmally advantaged chiklren do not 
necessarily have an edge over educationally disadvantaged children. Thus, future 
research on effective teaching {xograms and strategies for ait-risk children should 
include comprehensive measures of achievement cogniticxis and behavior, such as 
attributions for success and failure, beliefs about effoit and ability, and vuln^ability 
to learned helplessness. 

ComterStereotypic Patterns of Achievement. Develo(imaital psychopatholjgists 
argue diat die study of atypical development helps to illuipinate "nonnal" 
devek)pment (e.g., Gcchetti & Rizley. 1981). Sinularly, we suggest diat much can 
be learned about achievemem in at-risk children by focusing attention on successful 
students. There is a great deal of literature on low-achieving poor and minority 
students, but relatively little on high-achieving at-risk students. For example, 
Coleman's work, described earlier, is partkularly infomiative because he examines 
conditions under which at-risk students excel in school, namely private Catholic 
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schools. Reaettcheis tnight do weU to extract some principles fiom these children's 
experiences and apply them toward helping other at-risk children reach dieir 
academic poientiaL Additional fSactors that bear expkxatian include individual 
differences such as temperament and environmental influences, such as the inesence 
of an individual who is supportive of academic pursuits (see Boardman, Harrington, 
A Horowitz. 1987). 

In sum, research on at-risk children can benefit firom careful attention to the 
definitkm and measu r e m ent of risk indicators, and torn the use of ethnographic 
research mediods. Research shoukl also place greater emphasis on die study of the 
motivational underpinnings of school success and fiuhne, and on individuals who 
succeed despite high risk status. New research directions of diis sort will make 
important contributions to the understanding of at-risk children. 
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